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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HAYLEY, 


ESQ. 


Tats gentleman has been for up- 
wards of fifty years well known to 
the literary world as the author 
of many works, both in prose and 
verse. Of the former, the most ce- 
lebrated were the Lives of Milton, 
Romney, and Cowper, with the two 
last of whom Mr, Hayley was upon 
terms of intimacy. Of his produc- 
tions in verse, the most considerable 
were, an ‘“ Essay on Painting,” 
publ{shed in 1778, and addressed to 
Romney ; an * Epistle to Admiral 
Keppel,” in 1779; an “ Essay on 
History,” addressed to Gibbon, in 
1781; an * Essay on Epic Poetry;” 
and * The Triumphs of Temper.” 
He also published three Comedies 
in Ryme, and a Tragedy on the sub- 
ject of Lord Russell. Some of these 
were acted, but without mach suc- 
cess; and, in addition to the above 
original works, he also published 
translations of the select passages 
from * Dante” and * Ercilla,” with 
whose works, as well as withthe ge- 
neral range of Italian and Spanish 
Literature, he was familiarly ac- 
quainted. These translations were 


introduced in the notes on his * Es- | 


say on Epic Poetry.” An edition 
of Mr. Hayley’s Poems and Plays, 
in 6 vols. 8vo. was published by Ca- 
dell in 1784. At a later period he 
published the * Triumph of Music,” 
a poem founded on the well-known 
adventure of Stradella, the com- 
poser; and smaller works. 
Mr. Hayley resided on his patrimo- 
nial property at Kartham, in Sussex, 
till about the year 1800, when, hav- 
ing lost his son, to whom he was 
fondly attached, aud whoat an early 
age displayed the promise of great 
excellence in seculptare (which he 
studied under his father’s intimate 
friend, the inimitable Flaxman) he 
removed to a house at Felpham, 
which he had recently built. From 
this time his life, which till then had 
been passed in free intercourse with 
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many of those who were most dis- 
tinguished in literatere and in art, 
was spentin comparative retirement ; 
and with his familiar friends, he al- 
| ways adopted the title and signature 
| of the hermit. Ue was, however, in 
the habit of occasional intercourse 
with most of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who resided in the neigh- 
hourhood of Felpham; and the prox- 
imity of his residence to Bognor, 
brought him visits from most of those 
who, in the season, frequented that 
place of fashionable resort, by many 
of whom his placid and benevolent 
character, and the courteous ele- 
} gance of his manners, will no doubt 
be remembered with esteem and re- 
gard. Amongst the latest and most 
successful of Mr. Hayley’s works 
was, his “ Life of Cowper,” to whom 
he was particularly attached, and 
for whom he had at an carlier pe- 
riod the satisfaction of procuring a 
| pension. The exertions whieh he 
made for this object displayed his 
benevolence and zeal in a very fa- 
vourable point of view, and it is 
hoped an account of them may some 
time be made public. Mr. Hayley 
lived fur many years upon terms of 
friendship with the late LordThurlow, 
and when his Lordship quitted the 
Seals, kept up a correspondence 
with him on many subjects of Gre- 
cian learning. He was also much 
! connected with Mr. Gibbon, to whom 
he addressed his “ Epistle on His- 
tory.” His friendship, indeed, for 
the celebrated historian subjected 
Mr. Hayley to the imputation of fa- 
youring the same free notions on re- 
ligious subjects which were imputed 
to that author; but the fact was un- 
doubtedly the reverse, as was known 
most satisfactorily, to his intimate 
friends. The suspicion seemed to 
be confirmed by Mr. Hayley‘s con- 
| tinued absence from public worship, 
but this was owing to the infirmity of 
his health, and to a complaint in his 
eyes, which was always aggravated 
by the smallest damp or vapour. 
Sut Mr. Hayley, every Sunday, read 
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the service of the church to such of 
his domestics as were detained at 
home; and seldom passed a day 


without a perusal of sowe portion of 
Indeed he consi- | 


the Scriptures. 
dered them, as he expressed it in the 
concluding lines of his epitaph upon 
Collins, as the most precious of all 
compositions; atid he grounded his 
hope of justification and forgiveness 
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minent feature in his character. Few 


| librarics are without his ‘“ Life of 


ou the death and resurrection of his | 


Saviour. 
diligently used for near sixty years, 
he had transcribed the following 
beautifal lines of Bernarduv Tassa 
as expressive of his sincerity and 
faith: — 
“ Da cui s"impara 

La via di gir al ben perfette e vero! 

Fuggir l'iva di tempo e della morte, 

Felice lui, che con si fide scorte, 

Mandando al ciel il suo gentil pensiero 

Vive la sua vita soave e chiara,” 


Mr.Hayley completed his 75th year 
on the 9th of November last, three 
days before his death. He had for 
some years past suffered from a very 
distressing malady, under an attack 
of which he closed his long life. It 
will doubtless be a satisfaction to all 
who knew this amiable man tolearn 
that he retained his faculties to the 


In a Bible which he had | 





last moment, and that his death was | 


gradual, and not accompanied by 
ain. 

The Poetical Works of Mr. Havy- 
ley, when compared with more mo- 
dern productions of the English 
muse, certainly appear deficient in 
vigour ; but his taste had been form- 
ed on the models of an earlier age, 
andhe seems tohave studieda chaste 
and classical correctness, rather than 
indulged aninborn fire and spirit. 
His * Essays on History,” and on 
** Epic Poctry,” as they are the most 
considerable of his works, will pro- 
bably be accounted the best; and 
the notes are replete with valuable 
information. But Mr. Hayley may, 
perhaps, be better appreciated as 
the Poet of the drawing-room, as an 
elegant writer of what the French 
term “ Vers de Société,” than as an 
author whose works will go down to 
posterity as elevating the character 
and displaying the vigour of our na. 
tional genius. His prose works are 


written in an easy unaffected style, 
and in all his works a spirit of bene- 
volence and good humour is appa- 
rent, which was in fact the most pro- 





Cowper;” and a judicious selection 
from his poems would, we think, be 
acceptable to a numerous class of 
readers. 


THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION, 


Destxous to supply as much intel- 
ligence as we could obtain on the 
subject of this interesting expedition, 
we have collected and have to state 
the following particulars, on which 
the public may rely :— 

It is as certain as important tono- 
tice, that there can be no doubt of 
the vessels having crossed the Mag. 
netic Meridian, and entered the Polar 
Sea. 

Our readers may remember Cap- 
tain Scoresby’s conjecture with re- 
gard to the mean temperature dur- 
ing twelve months at the North Pole 
being from ten to twelve degrees 
above Zero. His hypothesis was 
found to be erroneous ; for our na- 
vigators ascertained, that even in the 
latitude where they wintered, the 
mean annual temperature was two 
degrees below Zero! Owing to this 
intense cold they endured great hard- 
ships ; of which it was no, small ag- 
gravation, that for the last nine 
mouths they were upon short allow- 
ance of bread, and during the sun- 
mer months of other necessaries, 
thus adding the cravings of hunger 
to the pinchings of frost. 

It allords a gratifying instance of 
the right feeling and characteristic 
perseverance of British sailors, to 
tell that the men (who could not be 
buoyed up by the same ideas of fu- 
ture fame which solaced their officers 
in sufvering hardships) bore every de- 
privation, not merely with patience 
and equanimity, but with good hu- 
mour. Frequently, when they had 
returned from a day of fatiguing and 
unproductive search for game, they 
wrapped themselves in their blankets 
to try by sleep to forget their exhaus- 
tion, and that appetite which they 
durst not satisfy, lest they should, by 
encroaching on their next day’s 
scanty allowance or on their general 
stock, be in the end confined to these 
dreary regions starving and without 
subsistence. Notwithstanding this. 
never @ murmur escaped one of 
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them ; but for patience, fortitude, 
and firmuess, they displayed a pic- 
ture unsurpassed even by the noblest 
examples of English seamen. 

The following anecdote is worth 
preserving :—Acting plays was one 
of the amusements devised to while 
away the long night of the Polar 
Circle. A drama was written by Mr. 
Parry, solely to please the men, and 
called “© Zhe North-West Passage.” 
The scenery was painted by Mr. 
Beechy, and the officers were the 
performers. The delight of the crew 
was so great that they not only clap- 
ped, but loudly cheered the actors 
on every favourableimpression. One 
of the latter was so amused with this, 
that on making an exit he was in- 
duced to go into the house, to see how 
the thing looked. He happened to 

lace himself immediately behind the 
eee ain and another man, who ex- 
claimed with rapture, “* Oh, it’s beau- 
tiful | it’s beautiful?” “ Beautiful, do 
you call it?” returned the boatswain; 
Beautiful ! I say by G— it’s philoso- 
phy !” 

The wolves were large, and were 
heard nightly howling in a most dis. 
agreeable manner. The other qua- 
drupeds found, when the summer re 
turned, were the musk-ox, of which 
several were killed, the deer, the fox, 
and the mouse ; the latter remained 
through the winter, were numerous, 
and changed from brown to white. 
The fowls were chielly the arctic gull, 
the glaucus, the ptarmigan (which 
has been called the partridge,) and a 
singularly beautiful duck denomi- 
nated the king-duck. 

The expedition arrived at the en- 
trance of Lancaster Sound, on the 
Ist of August 1819. Onthe 7th the 
ships were in the Regent’s inlet (see 
the chart), and there, in about 90° of 
long. the variation of the needle was, 
we understand, about 120° west. 
Stopped by ice, they left the inlet, 
which is supposed either to extend 
to Hudson’s Bay, or trend along the 
northern shore of America, and re- 
sumed their progress up Barrow’s 
Straits, leaving behind them Croker 
Bay (the Croker mountains of Cap- 
tain Ross). They speedily disco- 
vered the group of islands where 
Lowther Isle is marked, nine in num- 
ber, and named The New Gcorgia 
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Isles. Proceeding onward, they ob- 
served, when rather more than half 
way to the ultimate point at which 
they arrived, that the variation of 
the needle was above 120° east : thus 
it appears that the magnetic meridan 
must lie between that degree and 
the degree of 90, which we observe 
from the chart runs through the 
inlet, where the variation wastowards 
the west. Atsea the compass had 
been. quite useless since the.7th Au- 
gust, and it was only. on land that 
the needle traversed. The greatest 
dip was above 88° ; and our scienti- 
fic readers, putting these data toge- 
ther, will perhaps agree with us in 
supposing that the magnetic pole is 
situated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the lengitudes we 
have mentioned, and below the lati- 
tude of 70°. 

On the 7th of September, after en- 
countering many dangers, the ves- 
sels were anchored in Winter Har- 
bour, Melville Island. In the begin- 
ning of November their night began, 
and it lasted till the beginning of Fe- 
bruary 1820, when the sun was seen 
for afew minutes above the horizon. 
This luminary gradually prolonged 
the time during which it rose, till in 
June it became constantly visible, 
circling round and making change- 
less day. On the Ist of August the 


vessels were released from the ice, 


nearly as suddenly as they had been 
overtaken by the winter; and our 
hardy countrymen, with the blessing 


| of Providence, were enabled to pur- 


sue a homeward, but still perilous 
course. Their furthest point was be- 
yond 114 deg. west. The ice all 
around them in the Polar Sea was 
above 40 feet thick ; and no vessel 
could by possibility navigate farther 
in that direction, north, west, or 
south, It is probable, therefore, that 
Regent’s Inlet will be more minutely 
explored by the next expedition, 
sent into these parts, and that hard- 
ly any other attempt will be made to 
the westward of Liddon’s Gulf (so 
named from the commander of the 
Griper, not Seddon, as has becn er- 
ronevusly printed), The ships were 
roofed over during the winter, and 
the erews did not, as reported, erect 
huts on shore. Melville’s Island was 
boweverexplored by hunting parties, 
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and Captain Parry crossed it, and , 
was absent for three weeks together. 
lt is reckoned about 150 miles long, 
and from 30 to 40 broad. [tis also 
supposed thatthe whole sea north | 
of the American continent is broken 
into islands. 

To this hasty enumeration of in- 
teresting particulars we shall not 
now add much, We need only no- 
tice, that natural history has not 
been much enriched by the objects 
obtained. Only one bear was seen 
during the stay at Melville Island ; 


there were no fish, and no game of 


any kind till the summer came, when 
those birds and animals we 
mentioned made their appearance. 
Grass, saxafragium, and poppies, 
formed the herbage, in patches and 
tufts, which looked green and gay at 
a distance, but was very thinly scat- 
tered over the marly surface of the 
earth. 
stone, and slate, were most promi- 
nent ; coarse granite was found in 
round detached pieces in the ravines, 
aud other mineral specimens were 
picked up. Some of the isles were 
amazingly precipitous, rising from 
3 to 800 feet above the water. From 
the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound 
to Melville Island the land gra- 
dually declined, till, from towering 
and pointed rocks, it became gently 
undulated. 

The distance between Winter Har- 
bour and Coppermine River may be 
about 150 or 200 miles, The whole 
distance which the expeditions went 
from the mouth of Lancaster's Sound 
was about 500 miles. 
traces of old Esquimaux huts on 
Melville Island. 

We had forgotten to mention, that 
the owl, in full beauty of feather, 
scemed to inhabit this inhospitable 
place throvghout the year. 

The lowest temperature was 55} 
deg. below “cro. 

These are the chicf facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly 
gratifying expedition, which not 
only reilects honour on all concerned 
in it, but on the country, Mr. Bar- 
row’s prescience is happily illus- 
trated by its results, which have so 
completely established all that he 
predicated. Nor is Captain Parry’s | 


eulogy to be lightly spoken: his 
whole conduct has been admirable ; 
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In geology, limestone, sand- | 


There were | 


—Persia, 


in 1599. 


| and we imagine that this sketch wil] 
| greatly i increase the public anxiety 
to see the precise details ofa voyage 
which has opened a new sea to Bri- 
tish navigation, and gone far to ip- 
dicate the very seat of one of the 
greatest wonders in nature. Upon 
this subject, we have heard that Sir 
| H. Davy has made some important 
| discoveries by experiments with the 
galvanic battery at home ; and we 
look with profound curiosity to the 
further development of the princi- 
ples of magnetism, electricity, and 
attraction, to which these circum. 
stances will stimulate and help the 
scientific world, The tables and other 
data in Captain Parry’s work must 
be of immense consequence. 

The Griper is now at Deptford, 
having been nearly lost off Sheerness; 
the Hecla has been refitted at Leith, 
| and is daily expected in the river, 


PERSIA, IN 1599. 


Concluded trom 


Page 449 
** Now J will treate of the maner, condi- 
tion, and fashion of the Pe sianes 

“You shall understand that the 
countrey of Persia is far more plea- 
sant for a stranger to live in than 
the Turke’s countrey, for this Kinge 
since Lis cominge to the crowne, 
hath brought this country into such 
subjection, that a man may travell 
throwe it with a rod in his hand, 
havinge no other weapon, without 
anye hurt. The people are verie 
courteous and friendly to strangers, 
their apparcll verie neat and comly; 
the men weare lonze cotes to the 
small of their leg¢e with create roles 
on their heads of divers colours, 
caled turbans; they weare gownes 
furred with rich fur, for allthowe 
| the countrey be exceedinge hott they 


alwaies weare furred gownes, the 
|; women are verie beautifull, for the 


| better sort, in regard they weare 
| vales over their heads, soe that the 
| sune never shines on their faces; the 
} women doe weare breeches as well 
as the men, and red velvett stock- 
| ings ; the men have only one wile, 
} but as manie concubines as they can 
|keepe. A woman that is maricd 
and is proved to commit adulterie, 
‘she is presently burnt. * * * 
Morcover, as the Turkes doe hould 
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Persia, 


the kindred of Mahometin greate re- 
verence amongst them, soc the Per- 
sianes doe contrarie unto them, for 
you shall see in every towne tho- 
rough the kingdom of Persia once a 
day one walk along the streetes with 
an ax on his shoulder, and speaking 
these words with a loud voyce, that 
if any man doe hould Mahomet's 
kindred to be better than anie other 
man, or if any oue doe say that he 
is of his kindred, he shall presently 
lose his head; for I myselfe sawe a 
Turke that was in Ispahane come to 
the fellowe and say that he was of 
Mahomet’s kindred, and in that opi- 
nion he would dye, and so kneeled 
downe, lyinge his head upon a 
blocke, and the fellowe immediately 
cut off his head. Their beleef is in 


God the father, and Mortus Aleey, | 


and they hould Mahomet to he a 
greate prophett, they have churches, 
and very fayre church yards, which 
they keepe verie cleane, with a pul- 
pitt in the middell of the church 


| cittie to see them; 
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that for three dayes anie man may 
drinke wine att his pleasure; then 
sometimes you shall see them drinke 
and then will the Kinge take greate 
delight to walk up and downe the 
but he that is 
found drunke when those three dayes 
are expired shall presently lose his 
head. All Christianes are allowed 


| to drinke wine, and all the Kinge’s 


yard, and likewise a fountaine which | 


they likewise use to wash them in 


before they goe to prayer; they have | 


also, as they term the holy men, | 


which they call Saintones, whom 
they put much trust unto, that they 
can tell them what shall happen to 
them, if they take a journey in hand. 
These men go naked without shirts, 
onely they have a felt gowne of 
blewe: and every yeare, on that 
daye that Mortus Aleey dyed, they 
will slash themselves all over thei: 
arms and brests with knives, in 
most piteous maner, that sometimes 
they dye with it; their priests goe 
apparelled in white, and preach 
everie Fryday, for that day is their 
saboth; they pray with greate de- 
votion, for L myselfe have seen them 
at their prayers with such zeal that 
they have fallen into a sound; they 
keepe their lent much abont the time 
that we doe here in England, and 
they call it their Bairum; it lasteth 
twenty-eight dayes, and all the daye 
they eat not meat untill the south 
starr doc apeare and then they goe 
to their victuales, and then will they 
sport themselves allnight; the better 
sort of them doe never at this oranic 
other time drinke wine except they 
have a license from the hinge, and 
sometime the Kinge in his humer 
will cause a proclamation to be made 


servants; the countrey is very well 
furnished with all kinds of fruit ; they 
have great store ot wheat, soe that 
bread is very cheap, and victuales 
ata verye good rate; the most of 
their feedinge is rice, dressed divers 
kind of ways; the Kinge will goe in 
private to their markets to see what 
order they keepe. For two yeares 
before our cominge into the coun- 
trey, the Kinge had bene in the 
market at Ispahane, and fallinge in 
talke, with afellowe that sold milke, 
he asked him how the governor of 
that place where he dwelt did behave 
himselfe; why, sayed the fellowe, 
beinge of a bould spiritte, if I was in 


| his place I would bringe the Kinge a 


dozenheads aweeke of villaines that 
rob up and downe the countrey, soe 
that wecan scarce goe astone’s cast 
from our houses but we shall be 
robbed, and the governor doth beare 


| with them, and takes money of them 


| to lett them live in that fashion : the 
kKinge hearinge this, liked the fel- 
lowe well, desiringe him to come to 
the court next morninge, and he 
would shew him the Kinge’s house, 
bidinge him when he came to aske 
some of the Kinge’s gard for one 
Abbas, the fellow sayed he would ; 
soe when the Kinge came to the 
court he gave order with his guard 
when such a fellow came to speake 
with one Abbas the next morninge 
| they should bringe him io him; well, 
the next morninge the man came 
accordinge to his promise, who de- 
manded of some of the gard for one 
| Abbas, soethey brought him present- 
ly to the Kinge’s bed-chamber; when 
| the Kinge heard that he was come, 
he caused him to be brought in 


unto him; when the man did per- 
ceave that it was the Kinge, he feli 
| down on his knees, asking him for- 
| giveness ; the Kingecomanded him 
to stand up, and sent for apercle 
for him, and gave him the comand 
of tifty men, charginge him tirst to 
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bring the governor to him, which he 
did within three dayes after, who 
presantly lost his head; then the 
Kinge charged him to bring him 
twelve heads of those villaines which 
robbed in the countrey the next 
weeke followinge, or else he should 
lose his owne. Soe he tooke his leave 
of the Kinge for that time, and within 
foure days after he brought the Kinge 
twenty heads ; when the Kinge saw 
that, he gave him the command of 
fifty men more, and made him gover- 
nor of that place, and he behaved 
himself so well that he brought the 
countrey in one monthe’s space to 
such quietness, that a man might 
walke with a rod in his hand with- 
out hurt; the Kinge, after a small 
time, did take such a likinge of him, 
that he made him captaine of his 
guard, and gave him the command 
of a thousand men to keepe the bor- 
ders of his countrey. 

‘It happened upon a time, that 
the Kinge being in progresse, for 


this is his custome, he doth never | 


trouble his countrey with earrages, 
but hath carrages of his owne for 
that purpose, and all his nobilitie; 
the Kinge in the waye did overtake 
some carrages of this new made go- 
vernor, whereof were six moyles 
laden; the middle moyle havinge 
his carrage covered with a carpitt 
wrought with silk and gould; he de- 
manded of the men whose carrage 
it was; one made answere that it 


Persia, 





was the Lord Mustifla’s captaine of | 


his gard, for soe the hinge had 
created him; the Kinge that night 
did lodge in his tents ; this new made 
lord came to the court somewhat 
late, but when the Kinge did heare 
of his cominge he presantly did calle 
for him, and tould him that he did 
overtake his carrages, whereof there 
was one moyle that was covered with 
a gould carpitt, which ladinge, sayde 
the Kinge, I musthave; he present- 
ly did fale on his knees, and intreat- 
ed the Kinge to take all the reste ; 
for that was all the wealth he had, 
the kinge presently was in greatt 
rage against him, and caused him to 
be laden with irons, and went pre- 
santly where his carrage was; there 
findinge it to be a chest, he caused 
it to be broken open, and there he 
found nothinge but his ould cloeths 
and his milke-payles, which he used 
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to sell his milke with; when the Kings 
sawe it he presently wept, because he 
had done him so much wronge ; then 
he asked him why he did keepe those 
go safe ; he answered, that the fa. 
vors of princes sometimes are lost 
for a small fait, and his fortune may 
in time proove soe bad, in regard 
there weare manie in the court which 
did envie his honor and fortunes he 
had receaved, which made me reserve 
those if such a chance should happen 
to gett me my livinge; the Kinge 
presently caused them to be burnt, 
and created him a duke, addinge 
four thousand tomannes a year to 
his livinge, which is eight thousand 
pounds English, and at our beinge 
there he was most in favoure with 
the kinge; was absolutely a man of 
the bravest courage in the court, and 
did use Sir Anthony verie kindly 
and all his company, but especially 
myselfe, for I did receive manie 
kindnesses from him, and in this 
fashion Lath the Kinge exalted manie 
poore men to honoure since his com- 
inge to the crowne; the Kinge’sdis- 
position is noted by his aparell 
which he wears that day, for that 
daye which he weareth blacke he is 
comonly melancholy and civell; if 


| he weare white or greene, yellowe, 
| or any other light color, he is co- 


monly merrie; but when he weareth 
red, then all the court is afrayed of 
him, for he will be shure to kill some 
bodic that day, [have offtimes noted 
it; they have marshall lawe in the 
countrey, for if a man be found to 
steele the worthe of sixpence, he is 
presently hanged at the next tree, 
by order of the governor of that 
place wherein heis taken; for everie 
little town or village hath his gover- 
nor, or as they call them, cadees, 
and comonly where the Kinge is he 
will give justice himselfe ; the Kinge 
doth ever ride with a greate trayne, 
to the number of five or six hundred 
men in his companie; they are verie 
expert in there peeces or musketts; 
for although there are some who 
have writtan now of latte, that they 
had not the use of peeces untill oor 
cominge into the countrey, thus much 
I must write to their prayse; that I 
did never see better barralles of 
musketts than I did see there; and 
the Kinge hath hard by his court at 
Ispanane about two handred men att 











worke only makinge of pecces, 
bowes and arrowes, swords and tar- 
getts; and thus concerninge the 
fashion, maner, and custome of the 
Pertians. 

“ Now to the former matter; I 
shewed you before howe the Kinge 
sent us fourteen horses at Casbeene, 
with other provisions to attend him 
from thence to Ispahane, leavinge 
the rest of our companie behind us 
under the conduct of Mr. Abell Pin- 
son, who was then steward to Sir 
Anthony, which were io the number 
of twenty-four persones, English, 
French, Greekes, and Pertians, who 
were gallantly furnished by the vice- 
roy of the whole kingdome, everie 
man his horse and furniture accord- 
inge to his vocation, and were con- 
ducted by one of his owne gentle- 
men from Casbeene to Ispahane, 
where after their cominge to us we 
stayed there six months, without 
anie remove, spendinge our time 
in hauckinge, huntinge, and other 
sports ; in the which time the Kinge 
was resolved to send Mr, Robert 
Sherley to the Queene of England 
with a veric rich presant, only to 
shew how much he honored her, but 
Sir Anthony altered the Kinge’s 
mind, persuadinge kim to send all 
the princes in Christendome, whick 
he was assured the Queene would 
like well of, and to be inleague with 
them all, and he would undertake to 
accomplish the embassage, and 
moreover that he would maintaine 
wars against the Turke, on that side 
of him, and he would worke soe with 
the Christian princes, that they 
should maintaine warrs on the other 
side, and soe by that meanes over- 
throwe him; to which matter the 
Kinge was excecdinge glad of, giv- 
inge Sir Anthony manie thankes for 
his good invention, and presently he 
sent away the Turke’s Ambassador, 
who was come thither to renewe the 
league betweene the greate ‘Turke 
and the Kinge of Persia, command- 
inge him to tell his master that he 
would never rest untill he were in 
the field against him; at which an- 
sweare of the Kinge, the Persians 
did much rejoyce, for there was an 
ould proverb in Persia, that there 
should come a Christian from farr 
into their countrey, by whose ad- 
vise they should gaine all theis 
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right from the greate Turke, which 
the Persians in former times had 
lost; yet after all this was con- 
cluded upon, the Kinge was verie 
loth to part from Sir Anthony, and 
offered him to be lieutenant-generall 
of all his forces against the Turke ; 
which offer Sir Anthony did highly 
imbrace, yet in regard he was aman 
of greater note than his brother was, 
did make choyce to goe of this em- 
basseye, and to returne againe with 
as much speedeas he possible could; 
but(mala fortuna) did happen on 
him by the waye. Then Sir Anthony 
did request the kinge to send a Per- 
siane alonge with him, some man of 
account, to witness with him how 
much the kinge did imbrace the love 
of the Christiane princes; the kinge 
did verie well like of his motion, 
and made choice of ove which had 
followed him longe whose name was 
Seane Olibege ;* the kinge created 
him a lord, and allowed him sixteen 
men to attend on him; moreover, 
the kinge promised Sir Anthony that 
he would send presents to everie 
prince of a greate vallue. Well, af- 
ter all these matters were concluded 
on, there came to us a Franciscan 
friar of Ispahane, and told Sir An- 
thony in regard he was a Christiane 
as was the more boulder to come to 
him, and told him moreover that 
there was another frier cominge, a 
Dominican frier, who was bishop of 
Antioch, a Portingall born, and he 
was goinge of greate busines ty the 
Kinge of Spaine: his request was 
this, that Sir Anthony weuld gett 
him that favore from the kinge that 
he might goe aparelled in his owne 
weed or habit, which favore Sir An- 
thony did obtaine of the kinge, and 
the nextday Sir Anthony did goe 
and meete him four miles forth of Is- 
pahane, with one hundred horse to at- 
tend him, and soe he brought him into 
the cittie and lodged him in his owne 
house: the nextday after he brought 
him to the kinge, who received him 
for Sir Anthony’s sake verieroyally, 
and the kinge gave him a_ crucifix 
of gold sette with diamonds, turkes, 
and rubies, which crucifix was sent 
the kinge from Presbiter Jhan, as 
the kinge himselfe did shewe unto 
us. The kinge asked the frier where 
he had travelled—the frier answear- 
~~ * Cuctin Allibt.—Shert Ye es 
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ed, that he was sent from the Pope, 
as his deputie, into those parts 
amongst the Christians: the Pope, 
saide the king, whatis he ? allthough 
he did know verie well what he 
was, yett did he make as though he 
had never heard of him; the frier 
made answeare that the Pope was 
Christ's vicar upon earth to pardon 
and forgive sinnes: then, quothe 
the king, he must needs be a verie 
ould man if he have beene here on 


earth ever since Christ was crucified | 


by the Jewes: nay, said the frier, 
there hath beene manie popes since 


that time, for when one dieth another | 


cometh into his place: what, said 
the kinge,are they earthly men born 
in Italie or in Rome? yes, saide the 
frier; but have they att anie time 
talked with Christ or God the father, 
sayed the kinge; no, quothe the frier: 
then the kinge made this answeare ; 
I doe not believe that anie man on 
earth can pardon or forgive sins but 
God the father ; and for Christe,said 
the kinge, I doe hould himto bea 
greate prophetc; yea,the greatest that 
ever was,and I doe thinke verily that 
if anie man could forgive sins it was 
hee ; for [ have read that he did great 
miracles when he was upon the 
earth; he was born of a woman,but as 
I have read the angel ofGod came to 
her and breathed on her, and soe 
was he conceived. I have read, like- 
wise, of his crucifying by the Jewes, 
which doth make me hate them, for 
to this hour there is none sufiered to 
live in my countrey. The frier was 
stricken mute, and we all did won- 
der to heare the kinge reason soe 
exceeding well, in regard he was a 
heathen ; but he tould Sir Anthony 
he was allmost a Christian in heart 
since his coming unto him. Soe 
after we had stayed there two weeks 
longer the kinge’s letters were readie 


' 
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gave Sir Anthony a scale of gould, 
and saide, Brother, whatsvever thoy 
dust seale unto, be it to the worth of 
my kingdome and I will see it 
paide: soe the kinge kissed Sir An. 
thony three or four times, and kiss- 
ed us all, and saide thatif we did re. 
turne againe we should receive great 
honore. Soe we departed from the 
kinge accompanied by the false frier, 
who in the end as you shall hear 
hereafter, would have betrayed us 
with his villanie; but Seane Olibeg, 
that was to come along with us, 
stayed behind him for the presents, 
because they were not ready, and 
he was to come to us at | | 
where we were to take shippinge; 
and soe much for that part.” 


LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

Castle Cary (anciently Cari) is a 
market town, situated three miles 
west from Bruton, twelve south-east 
from Wells, and thirteen north from 
Yeovil. It seems to have had a for- 
tress in the Saxon times, from Caer 
its primitive appellation. 

At the time of the Conqneror's 
survey it was the property of Walter 
de Dowai :— 


* Walter holds Cari. Elsi held 


| it in the time of King Edward, and 


gelded for fifteen hides. The arable 
is twenty carucates. Thereof in 
demesne are eight hides, and there 


are six carncates, and six servants, 


and thirty-three villanes, and twenty 
cottagers, with seventeen ploughs. 
There are three mills of thirty-four 


shillings rent, and one hundred acres 


to all the Christiane princes, which | 
SirAnthony received from the kinge; | 


soe wee we took our leaves of Ispa- 
hane, and the kinge brought us two 
days journey, and did take his 
leave of Sir Anthony verie sorrow- 
fully ; and did take his brother Mr. 
Robert Sherley by the hand, whom 
we left behind us, and the kinge 
saide to Sir Anthony that he would 
use him as his owne sone, and that 
he should never want soe longe as 
he was kinge of Persia. Then he 


meadow. Wood one mile in length, 
and halfa milein breadth. Andone 
burgess in Givelceestre (Ilchester), 
and another in Brewton, pay 164d. 
When he received it, it was worth 
sixteen pounds, now fifteen pounds.” 

{na short time after the conquest 
we find this place in the possession 
of the family of Perceval, lords of 
Yvery, in Normandy, from which 
country they came over hither with 
William the Norman Duke. 

The first of that name that we 
meet with in Kagland was Robert, 
Lord of Breherval, Y very, Montinney, 
and Vasse, in Normandy, who was 
one of those that embarked in the 
Conqueror’s expedition, but soon 


| after the battle of Hastings returned 
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to his own country, and devoted 
himself to a religious life in the Ab- 
bey of Bec. He left behind him 
three sons, Aseclin (surnamed Gouel 
and Goul de Percheval), Gouel, and 
William. 

Aseclin, the cldest, was likewise 
an adventurer in the Conqueror’s 
army, and being of a ferocious dis- 
position, acquired among his fellow 
soldiers the title of Lupus, er the 
Wolf. He dicd in 1120, leaving se- 
veral sons,of whom John, the young- 
est, was portioned in the manor of 
Harptree, and in consequence as- 
sumed that name; but afterwards 
changed it to that of Gournay, and 
from him descended the barons of 
Harptree—Gourney. 

Robert, the eldest son, died in 
1121, withoutissue ; on which 

William Gouel de Percheval, his 
next brother, succeeded him in the 
Norman and English estates. He 
likewise was of a haughty and tur- 
bulent temper; and as his father had 
been complimented with the appella- 
tion of Lupus, so the son, for a simi- 
lar reason, was diminutively termed 
Lupellus, which in process of time 
became softened into Lovel, and that 
name was ever after used by his pos- 
terity. When the harons of England, 
disgusted with King Stephen, for 
having violated the engagements he 
had made to them on his advance- 
ment to the throne, levied forces 
against that prinee, under the com- 
mand of Robert Dake of Gloucester, 
in favour of Maud the empress, mo- 
ther to King Henry LL. this William 
de Percheval adhered to the confe- 
derate party, and erected strong for- 
lilfications at Cary, which was the 
head of his barony. William de 
Mohun did the same at Danster, 
William de Ilarptree, at Harp- 
tree, and other barons in diflercnt 
parts of ihe kingdom. This was done 
in LIBS, and at a time when the king 
Was greatly embarrassed in the siege 
of the city of Bristol, an occasion 
Which William de Percheval availed 
himself of in order to distress his so- 
Vvereign, ravaging from his castle at 
Cary the adjacent country, and car- 


rying away with him all provisions , 
| fries for the livery of his lands, being 
| certified to hold Cary of the king by 


necessary for the support of the 
king’s army. Upon this, Stephen, 
finding Bristol impregnable, and con- 
ceiving that it would be altogether 
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unsafe for him to continue before it 
any longer, raised the siege, and 
turned all his attention to the Castle 
of Cary, from which he had received 
so great an annovance. Here his 
arms were crowned with better suc- 
cess, for he battered the fortress with 
his engines so violently, and for so 
long a time, that the garrison, being 
reduced to the utmost extremity, and 
receiving no reinforcement nor sup- 
plies from the Earl of Anjou, or their 
allies atBristol,surrendered at length 
upon terms of peace and allegiance. 
Notwithstanding this, we find this 
William de Percheval again in arms 
against his prince, and in the same 
cause, in 1153, when he defended this 


| castle againstHenry deTracey,a firm 


adherent to the royal cause, who 
closely besieged him here, and threw 
up strong works above the castle; but 
he was shortly relieved by the Karl 
of Gloucester, who with some diffi- 
culty dismantled Tracey’s fortifica- 
tions*, It is probable that from this 
time the castle fell to ruin and de- 
cay, for little more is heard of it in 
the succeeding reigns, and at pre- 
sent the spot whereon it stood is 
hardly known to the inhabitants of 
the town, being marked only by an 
intrenched area of about two acres, 
called the Camp, in which implements 
of war and bolts of iron have fre- 
quently been dug up. 

This William Gouel de Percheval 
was succeeded in the barony of Cary 
by Ralph Lupellas, or Lovel, his son 
and heir, who dying A.D. 1159, with- 
out issue, Cary came into the pos- 
session of Henry Lovel, his brother. 

This Henry, 12 Henry Il. epon the 
aid levied for marrying the king's 
daughter, certified his knight’s fees 
to be eighteen of the old feoffment, 
and one of the newt. His wife's 
uname was Alice, by whom he was fa- 
ther of two children, Ralph andHenry. 

Ralph succeeded his father in the 
inheritance, and, 1 John, gave sixty- 
six pounds for livery of his barony 
of Cary; but dying, without issue, 
9 John, 

fiis brother Henry became next 
heir to the estates, and, 9 John, gave 
three hundred marks and seven pal- 


“* See the Kuglish Chronicles, 
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the serviee of finding four knights, 
viz. two for the honour of Morton, 
and two for that of Cary*. 

To him succeeded Richard Lovel, 
his son and heir, who, 15 Henry IIL. 


procured a charter of frec-warren in | 


all the lands belonging to his ho- 
nour. 26 Henry IIT. he paid a fine 
of fifteen marks to be excused at- 
tending the king in his expedition 
into Gascony; and 38th of the same 
reign, upon collection of the aid fur 
making the king’s eldest son a 
knight, answered for eleven knights’ 
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chard, and a daughter of the name 


! of Muriel. 


, teen years Ol age, 


fees and a half of the fees of Morton. | 


He died the same year, leaving issue, 
Henry Lovel, his heir, who paid 


one hundred pounds for his relicf, | 


and had livery of his lands. He died 
47 Henry III. being then seized of 
the manor of Castle-Cary, which he 
held of the king in chief for a whole 
barony, by the service of finding two 
soldiers in the king’s army, at his 
own cost, for forty days. 

Richard, eldest son of Henry, suc- 
ceeded in the manor of Castle-Cary, 
but he did not long survive his fa- 
ther, and died without issuc. Where- 
upon, 

Heary Lovel, his brother, came to 


This Richard died very young, his 
grandfather being yet living. He 
was the last male heir of this house, 
for dying without issue, his sister 
Muriel became the sole heir to the 
estate and barony of Cary, after the 
death of her grandfather, Richard 
Lovel, the third of that name, and 
last baron thercof. This Muriel was 
at that time (25 Edward IIL.) nine- 
and then the wife 
of Nicholas Lord St. Maur, whose 
posterity long enjoyed that honour 
aud estate. The arms of Lovel were 
Or, feemé of cross crusslets, a lion 
rampant azure. 

This Nicholas Lord St. Maur, or 
Seymour, was descended from a fa- 
mily quite distinct from that of the 
Duke of Somerset, though the same 
name was common to both, and both 
branches flourished with great ho- 
nour and prosperity in this county 
for many generations. But their 
aris were always -dillerent, viz. the 
ancient arms of the Seymours Dukes 


, of Somerset were, a pair of wings 


the inhevitance of this great lordship, | 


and dicd seized thereof before 1280. 
His children were Hugh Lord Lovel, 


and a daughter, named Olivia, mar- | 


ried to John Lord Gournay, son of 
Anselm de Gournay. 

Which Hugh Lord Lovel was pos- 
sessed of Cary 8 Edward I. and died 
19 Edward Lseized of the same, and 
other landsin this county, leaving 
Eleanor his wife, 

Richard Lovel, the third of that 
nawe Baron of Cary. This Richard, 
9 Edward ILL, obtained the custody 
of the castles of Corfe and Purbech+. 
He was afterwards summoned to 
Parliament, as a baron of the realm, 
in the 22d, 23d, and 24th of the same 
reign{, and died the year following 
seized of this manor. He married 
Muriel, daughter of William the first 
Earl of Douglas, by whom he had 
James Lovel, his heir, and two daugh- 
ters, Joan and Eleanor. 

James Lovel, ouly son cf Richard, 
died in his father’s life-time. By his 
wife, Isabel, he had issue a son, Ri- 


issue, by 


© Test. de Nevil, 
+ Rot. Fin. 9 Edward ITI, 


Claus, 22 mae 
» 22, 23, 4, Edwa U, 


| records 


|} ed by 
} 


conjoined, the tips downward; but 
the arms of St. Maur of Castle-Cary 
were, Argent, two chevrons gules, a 
label of three points vert. 

The first settlement of the St.Maurs 
of Castie-Cary was at Road, in this 
county, where we find, by authentic 
Lawrence de St. Maur had 
his residence in the time of King Ed- 
ward l. This Lawrence diced in the 
25th of that reign, and was succeed- 
St. Maur, his son and 
was thirty years of age at 
the time of his father’s decease. He 
narricd to his first wife Eva, daugh- 
ter and sole heir of John de Meysey, 
lord of Messey-IHlampton, in the 
county of by whom he 
had that manor, and others in dille- 
rent countics. Yo his second wife 
he married Helen, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Lord Alan Zouche, of 
Ashby, in Leicestershire. 9 Ed- 
ward [. this Nicholas St. Maur had 
a grant from the king of the manor 
of Poulton, in Wiltshire; and 4 iid- 
ward IT. obtained a license to fortily 
his manor-house at Etun-Meysey, 
the county of Wilts, where he him- 
self, and John de Meyscy before him, 


had some time resided. He was sum- 


Nicholas de 
heir, who 


Gloucester, 
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moned to Parliament 8 Edward IL, | 
but diced two years after, leaving 

Thomas, his son and heir, who, 
about 21 Edward ILI. founded at his | 
manor of Poulton a Giibertine pri- | 
ory, to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary, and annexed it as a cell to that 
of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire. In 
this priory the founder and many of 
his family were buried, and their mo- 
numents were deposited under arches 
in the walls of the presbytery*. 

Nicholas, the son and heir of Tho- 
mas St. Maur above mentioned, and 
heir, by Muriel his wife, to the ba- 
rony of Castle-Cary, was, 21 }id- 
ward III. in the wars of France, of 
the retinue with Maurice de Berke- 
ley, and again, 33 Edward ILL. of the 
retinue with Thomas de Holland. He 
was summoned to Parliament from 
25th to 34th Edward IIL. and died 
35th Edward ILL. leaving issue two 
sons, Nicholas and Richard. 

Nicholas, the eldest, died in his 
minority, and Richard, his brother, 
became heir to the estates. Which 
Richard, 10 Richard IL. was in the 
French wars, and in the retinue of 
Richard Earl of Arundel, Admiral of | 
England. He was summoned to | 
Parliament from 4th Richard IT. to | 
2d Henry IV. when he died. He 
married Klla, daughter and co-heir 
of Sir John St. Lo, by whom he had 
three sons, Richard, John, and Ni- 
cholas. 

Richard, the eldest, was also 
among the parliamentary barons, 
and engaged, as his progenitors had 
been, in the wars of France. He 
diced 10 Henry LV. By Mary, daugh- 
ter and heir of Thomas Peyner, he 
had issue only one daughter and 
heir, Alice, who was married to Wil 
liam Lord Zouche, of Harringworth, 
whereby the said Lord Zouche be- 
came lord of the manor of Castle- 
Cary, and of most of the other great 
manors which belonged to the St. 
Maurs; but John, a younger brother 
of this Richard Lord St. Maur, kept 
up the family name for some gene 
rations, 

This William Lord Zouche was 
descended from Alan Lord Zouche, 
of Ashby, in Leicestershire ; but | 
William, the first of that name, hav- 
ing seated himself at Harrington, in 
Northamptonshire, one of these ma- 
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nors, Which came into the family by 
his mother Millicent, one of the sis- 
ters and heirs of George Lord Can- 
tilupe, Baron ot Abergavenny, he 
afterwards assumed the title of Har- 


| ringworth. This William, who mar- 


ried the heiress of St. Maur, was the 
fourth of that name, and 3 Henry V. 
seized of Castle-Cary, and many 
other manors, leaving William, his 


| son and heir, John, Margaret, and 


Klizabeth. 

Which William, 2 Edward IV. be- 
ing then above thirty years of age, 
and bearing the title of Lord Zouche 
and St. Maur, having performed 
many signal services for the king, 
Lad a special livery of the lands of 
his inheritance. He died 8 Ed- 
ward LV. leaving John, his son and 
heir, at that time eight years of age, 
as also William, a younger son, and 
two daughters, viz. Elizabeth and 
Margarct. 

John, his son and heir, married 
two wives, first, Dorothy, dawghter 
of Sir William Capel,Knt. Lord May- 
or of London—second, Joan, one of 
the sisters and heirs of John Lord 
Dynham—by both of whom he left 
children to posterity. But, unfortu- 


| nately, taking part with King Ri- 


chard LL[. and being found with hin 
in arms at the battle of Bosworth, 
he was attainted in Parliament, 
1 Henry VII. and all his lands were 
confiscated to the crown. The castle 
and manor of Cary were thercupon 
sranted by that king to Robert Wil- 
loughby Lord Broke, and the lands 
at Bridgwater, with North and South 
Jarrow, to Giles Lord Daubenny, 
and then he was restored in blood. 
The Lords Zouche being thus stript 
of Castle-Cary, and other great ma- 
nors, lived retired at Marsh, near 
Brewton,which Leland calls a goodly 
manor-place in his time. 

The manor of Castle-Cary, with 
other lands, were afterwards pur- 
chased by Edward the first Duke 
of Somerset. But about the year 
1672, both the manor and estate be- 
ing in the family of Bruce, they were 
disposed of in parcels to Wil- 
liam Ettricke, Esq. and Mr. Player, 
and one moiety thereof descended to 
Mrs. Ettricke, of London, who lef? 


| it by will to Mrs. Powell, who be- 
} 


queathed it to the use of certain or- 
phans, and of them it was finally 
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purchased by Richard Colt Hoare,| patronage of the bishop of the dio. 


Lsq. 
by Player, descended to Mr. Bragg, 
who disposed of it to the father of 
the late Lord Holland, and he to 
Benjamin Collins, of Salisbury, Esq. 
This part of the estate was sold to 
the tenants in possession; but the 
manorial rights were purchased by 
Richard Colt Hoare, Esq. (now Sir 
It. C. Heare, Bart.) who thus be- 
came possessed of the whole wanor, 
and is the present proprietor. 

The manor-house stood on the cast 
side of the street (as it appeared 
some years ago, when there were se- 
veral fine arches, and other remains 
of a stately edifice), but it is entirely 
demolished. At the time that King 
Charles tled from Worcester to Lyme- 
Regis,after his defeat, he stopped at 
this house, which was then inhabited 
by a Mr. William Kirton, who met 
him on the road, and conducted him 
hither in disguise. ‘To the west of 
the house, and within twenty feet of 
the walls, was a large picce of water, 
of nearly two acres, now almost 


The other moiety, purchased | 


| 
} 


choaked up with weeds andrubbish, | 


but still retaining the name of Park- 
Pond, 

The town of Castle-Cary consists 
principally of three streets, one of 


which is near a mile in length, but | 


thinly and irregularly built. Besides 
these there are three hamlets, viz. 

1. Dummer, one mile west. 

2. Clanvill, one mile north-west. 

3. Cockhill, one mile south-west, 

And a single house called Thorne. 
The inhabitants are somewhat about 
one thousand 

This town has a charter for holding 
a market on Tuesdays, but it has 
been long discontinued, except that 
markets for corn, sheep, and cattle, 
are occasionally held fromAllhallow- 
tide to Easter. The old market- 
house (built in 1616), is now con- 
verted into dwelling-houses. There 
are three fairs—on theTuesday se’n- 
night before Easter, the Ist of May, 
and Whit-Tuesday, for cattle, sheep, 
and pedlery ware. Many of the poor 
are employed iv knitting stockings 
fur sale. 

The church of Castle-Cary was 
ancieatly appropriated to the priory 
of Bath, and in 1292 was valued at 
20 marks. The living is a vicarage 


ju the deanery of its name, and in the 


} 
| 
| 
! 
| 
} 


} 


cese. 

The church is dedicated to All 
Saints, and consists of a nave, chan- 
cel, and side ailes, covered with lead, 
Its length is 94 fect, its breadth 42, 
There is an embattled tower at the 
west énd, 50 teet high, having there- 


|on a spire 36 feet high above the 


battlements, and containing a clock 
and six bells. This structure stands 
on a rising ground, and makes a 
pretty appearance, The internal part 
is kept as decent as any parochial 
church in the kingdom: it retains 
the marks of Cromwell’s fury, who 
defaced many of its ornaments. 

There are many very neat monu- 
mentsin the church, among which, 
on a wallin the south aisle, is a neat 
monument of white marble, inscribed 
as follows :— 

* Near this place lie the remains 
of Danicl Collins, Gent. who died 
13th of April, 1753, in the GOth year 
of tis age. Early in life he retired 
from business to this his native air 
to obtain health, which neither his 
own experience, nor skill of the fa- 
culty, could procure him in London, 
Here he passed the remainder of his 
days, inoffensive, friendly, honest, 
always seeking the peace of a just 
mind by an humble resignation to 
the Divine Will, and constant inte- 
grity and henevolence to his neigh- 
bours. His disconsolate widow, 
Magdalen Collins, has , laced this 
monument as a mark of his sincere 
regard to his memory, with whom 
she had the happiness to live up- 
wards of forty years in the greatest 
concord and affection, 


THE HORKEY: A PICTURE FROM 
LIFE. 
“ Hlere once a year distinction low'rs its crest ; 
Ibe master, servant, and the merry guest, 
Are equal ail.” Bloomfield. 
Or all the evils of the present day, 
and according to the statements of 
ouc moralists and politicians they 
are almost innumerable, there is 
none which appears to me so de- 
structive to good feeling in its pro- 
gress, and so fraught with ruin in 
its consequences, as that rapid ob- 
literation of old customs, and daily 
increasing confusion of ranks, which 
is occasioned by the cager desire of 
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the middling elasses to ape manners 
and habits inconsistent with their 
pursuits, inimical to their interests, 
and dangerous to their happiness. 
Nor is it to the capital alone, oreven 
to large towns, that this folly is con- 
fined— 
-* The fashion runs 


Down into scenes still rural; but, alas 
Scenes rarely graced with rural manuers now,” 


And sureiy, if affectation and folly 
can be more disgusting in one place 
than another, they mustappearmost 
especially so when exhibited amid 
scenes hallowed by the graceful sim- 
plicity of Nature herself, and avoca- 
tions which are inseparably asso- 
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industrious and unfortunate; nor had 
ever birth-day belle a more devoted 
attention paid to every glance of her 
eye, and every bon-mot that might 
escape her lips, than my maidenaunt 
commanded in the circle around her, 
wherein her will was considered as 
law, and her maxims were repeated 
as oracles. 

A desire to recal the tranquil and 
innocent enjoy ments ofmy youth,con- 
trasted as they have been ever since 


| with the cares attendant upon a re- 


ciated in the human mind with ideas | 


of industry, cheerfulness, and con- 
tentinent. 

The carly part of my own life was 
passed in the country, at a time when 
roads had not become familiar with 
coaches, and when consequently the 
importation of a new fashion, ora 
new folly, from the metropolis into a 
distant county, was a matter of too 
much trouble and contrivance to be 


entered upon at the mere caprice of | 


the moment; and when even Fame 
Kierself, with her wide-spreading 
wings and her hundred tongues, 
often failed to impart her rumours to 
the sequestered village, or quiet 
market-town, untillong after the pe- 
riod fixed for their fullilment had 
passed harmlesslyaway. Methinks 
at this moment when [ am writing, 
a distance of time including nearly 
forty years, that I see the imposing, 
though old-fashioned figure, the fine 
eyes and benevolent countenance of 


my good and kind-hearted maiden | 


aunt, who managed a farm of some 
hundreds of acres, which my father 
made his recreation from professional 
pursuits, as much to the satisfaction 
of her brother, as the admiration of 
her neighbours. Her favourite seat 
was at a window which looked into 
the farm-yard, and enabled her to 
see that the cattle and poultry were 
Served at their accustomed hours, 
and that the labourers went to their 
work at the time prescribed to them. 
There, with her account-books be- 
fore her, and her spectacles on her 
nose, she sat in the afternoons, when 
her more active superintendence of 
the kitchen was over, the terror of 
the idle, the delight and hope of the 


sidence in one of the noisicst and 

busiest parts of London, has led me 
to seek all my occasional recreations 
in thecountry; but deeming no place 
within the contaminating influence 
of the smoke ofthe metropolis wor- 
thy of that name, I was not to be sa- 
tislied with gazing on St. Paul’s 
from Islington, or eating cheesecakes 
at Highbury-barn. Nor could I 
wander onthe banks of the Padding- 
ton Canal, and fancy the coal-barges 
painted gallies, or lose myself to my 
own satisfaction in the mazes of the 
Regent’s Park, or stand rapt in 

wonder beneath the Highgate Tun- 

nel, or feel myself a recluse at Horn- 
sey-wood House, or the “ child of 
liberty” on Hampstead Heath, eulo- 
gized as it has been by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt; and yet he is poet enough to 

persuade ime into most things, when 
he lets me have a peep at his genius 
without that thick veil of affectation, 
in which he too often hides it as ef- 
fectually, though not as wisely, as 
Nature wraps the treasures of her 
bosom during winter in a mantle of 
snow. No;—my ideas of the enjoy- 
ments of the country were insepara- 
bly associated with the employments 
of the country ; and a house close 
by the road-side, with verandas in 
the front, and city beaux and belles 
standing in them ona Sunday, dress- 
ed outin all the extreme finery of 
the fashions, to look at the coaches 
as they go by, gave me no more ides 

of rural life, such as I had known it, 
than I should have of the spiritual 
world were I to be guided in my 
speculations concerning it solely by 
the ladies with large white wigs, 
and white gowns, and red checks, 
that are suspended at the doors of 
village ale-houses, as specimens of 
the * angelic host,” or rather of the 
hostess. Taking therefore a wider 





range, I used often to avail myself 
of some of the invitations which a 
variety of circumstances, connected 
with business,procured me in abund- 
ance, to visit several respectable 
farmers in the counties of Surrey, 
Middlesex, and Essex. With as 
much truth as poetry docs Miiton 
say, that 


=~" One who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick, and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Amorrz the pleasant villages and tarms 
Adjoin'd,from each thing met conceives delight: 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound,” 


And certainly, during the course 
of the journcy itself, all these sources 
of pleasure I enjoyed to the utmost; 
but arrived at its end, I generally 
found my satisfaction damped, and 
all the restraints and anxictics ot 
town-life intruded again upon my 
mind by the awkward imitation of 
its manners that awaited me. 

I was once asked to spend a cou- 
ple of days at a farm-house in Es- 
sex, about thirty miles from London, 
on the express condition that I 
should be treated exactly the same 
as one of the family. I consented— 
and the more willingly, as my friend 
Mr. Clayfield, though a man of com- 
fortable property, was far from be- 
ing in such circumstances as might 
make him fancy himsclf above leok- 
ing after his own affairs. As I dearly 
love to take the wings of the morn- 
ing, even on matters of business, 
and still more on matters of pleasure, 
I set off at six o'clock, resolving to 
breakfast at Brentwood—a place 
which always appears very inviting 
to me, on account of its cleanly and 
chearful aspect, and the fine country 
by which itis surrounded. I calcu- 
lated that I should then just have 
time enough, after giving my horse 
a good rest, to jog on leisurely to a 
one o'clock dinner, which I suppos- 
ed was the family hour of mine host, 
as that when his presence among his 
labourers could be best dispeused 
with. I found, however, on my ar- 
rival, that [ was quite out of my 
reckoning. Instead of dinner, a 


sandwich-tray was introduced, and 
the lady of the house, who could not 
be accused of any vulgar old-fashion- 
ed excess of welcome, informed me 
that her husband was walking in the 
grounds, but that he would be in to 
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lunch. Accordingly, in a few mi. 
nutes he made his appearance, ac. 
companied by a young man dressed 
in a dandy frock-coat, with a waist 
like a wasp, and a neck like a goose, 
and who, Mrs. Clayfield informed 
me, was studying agriculture with 
her husband; in other words, learn. 
ing to farm, or rather to keep horses 
and dogs, as he seemed to think the 
stables and kennel the only part of 
the farming business that really re. 
quired any attention. Our conver. 
sation over the sandwich-tray was 
contined entirely to field sports, and 
the news of the day; for L found all 
allusion to crops or cattle as care- 
fully avoided by the gentlemen, as 
the poultry-yard or dairy were by 
the ladies of the family, and I was 
therefore heartily glad when a walk 
was proposed. Instead, however, of 
being shown the farm-yard or or- 
chard, either of which I should have 
had a pleasure in seeing, I was 
dragged through thin sbrubberies, 
and forlorn plots of Howers, whieh, 
by their neglected condition, showed 
that after all they were of very se- 
condary consideration, as helonging 
merely to the ornamental department. 
Before the house was an oval piece 
of water, which looked uncomforta- 
ble enough, for it was scarcely large 
enough to suflice a thirsty team of 
cattle, and yet conveyed an idea, 
thatif any urchins were to fall into 
it on their faces, they might manage 
to require the coroner’s opinion as 
to how they came there. I did not, 
however, like to criticize it, because 
I thought it was probably placed 
thus immediately before the windows 
in order that Mrs. Clayficld aud her 
children might have the pleasure of 
seeing the ducks swim about init; 
and, in good truth, I have stood 
many a half-hour to watch them at 
the edge of a scrubbier pond even 
than this. [made some remark to 
this effect to one of the young ladies, 
a pale-faced girl of fourteen, who 
had reluctantly laid down Lord By- 
ron’s Poems, to accompany us; but 
she looked at me with somewhat of 
contempt, and coldly replied, “ We 
have no ducks, sir; nor indeed any 
poultry whatever. Mamma does not 
like the noise they make. She in- 
teuds getting a couple of swans for 





this shect of water; but pa hasbeen 
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so busy making improvements, that | me.” Now, for my own part, I have 
he has not had time to order them | a great liking to dairy-maids, and I 
from the mangerie.”—* Weill, but,’ | thought atthe moment Mrs. Clayfield 
said I, ‘in my opinion,ducks would | made this speech, that I had much 
look just as well, and indeed some- | rather be waited upon by a pretty 
what better, for their size would be | neat girl of that description than by 
more in proportion to the water, and | the clumsy-fisted ploughman, who 
they would certainly be the more pro- | acted as butler in a tawdry livery, 
fitable tenants. And,” 1 continued, | whilst the boy who had been all the 
taking her haud, as my years en- | morning frightening the crows away, 
titled me to do, without declaring | stamped round the table after him 
myself a suitor for it, ‘“* you and |! in hob-nailed shoes, and a similar 
your sister should persuade your | masquerade habit of blue and pom- 
papa to let you keep poultry, and | padour. 
look after it yourselves; and then | ‘The evening dragged heavily on, 
you would be entitled to the profits | in the same dull affectation of genti- 
of itand such an employment would | lity. Instead of the songs of birds, 
bring the rosesinto yourcheeks, and | and the fragrance of the meadows 
be better for you than sitting all the | and hedgerows, I was entertained 
day long with a book before you.” | witha miserable attempt ata bra- 
She coldly withdrew her hand, and | vura, by one of the misses, and with 
said her mamma never suffered her | a portfolio fall of wretched daubs, 
to go into the farm-yard; andindeed | meant to represent flowers, by the 
her time was so fully taken up with | other. Nor could E divert my ennut 
her studies, that she could very sel- | by making any discoveries from the 
dom tind leisure, even for a few morn- | windows, as one of them looked only 
ing calls. We now returned to the | on the swampy lawn, and the other, 
house, and separated in order to | which commanded a lovely view of 
dress for dinner; but as I knew that | the sun setting over rich woods, was 
a very few minutes would suflice for | blocked up with a shewy painted 
the alterations [ should make in my , blind, representing an eruption of 
appearance, L wandered forth again | Mount Vesuvins, because the cattle 
by myself, and had the good luck, at | could come close up to it, and Mrs. 
seme little distance from the house, | Clayfield said that she could not 
to fall in with the cows milking, the | bear to be stared at by great ox-eyes, 
horses getting unharnessed, the As IT could see pride and folly 
calves and pigs coming in for their | enough in London, and be aitending 
suppers,and all the other branches of | to my business at the same time, I 
rural economy which afford somach | felt no inclination to remain any 
pleasure to a lover of nature and longer than I could help among per- 


simplicity. I was obliged, however, sons whose manners were in such 
to leave these cheering sights, and | decided opposition to their pursuits, 
return to the house, where I found | or rather to what their pursuits 
dinner served up,witha strange mix- | ought tobe. I accordingly took my 


ture of fine dishes and bad cookery. | leave the next morniag ; but am sorry 
imentioned, by way ofconversation, | to add, thatin almost all the country 
how agreeably I had been amused | visits L have paid since, I have had 





in my solitary ramble. ‘ Ah! what | the same causes for dissatisfaction : 
you found us out then,” said miv host: ‘Ww mes this change,ungrucious, irksome, 
: Well, [ must say, th it I like, ns wes Z St nti acanaine Chan dilinkaoes Senile 
formysel{, to be near what is going ¥ ing castance which T daily see,— 

on; but my good lady there thinks | !las wealth d . Sh 

that the farther aay thing of business Leaving this question to he ane 


isfrom a house the better.”— Yes, | swered by Mr. Ricardo, or Mr. 
indeed,” replied the lady, who was ) Heathfield, or any other ventleman 
ho may be in the habit of calcalat- 


the daughter of a tallow-chandler in | wh 
Warwick-lane—* I should fancy 
every thing smelt of the cow-yard | proceed to 
(shop I thought she was going to say ) 
if it was any nearer: Leannot bear | English manners left in the land, { 
eyen the dairv-maid to come near 


ing for the good of the nation, I will 
say, that hopeless of 
finding any such thing as good old 


had given up even the search after 
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them, when behold, by mere chance, 
I was evabled to witness a scenc 
which brought all the simplicity and 
hospitality of the last century again 
before my eyes. But I must be a 
little more circumstantial, if I mean 
to impart, as is my wish, the same 
pleasure to my readers which filled 
my own breast, at the happy sight of 
innocent enjoyment and perfect fa- 
wiliarity, linked to propriety and 
respect by the simple chain of affec- 
tion and gratitude. Be it known, 
then, that I was called into Suffolk 
this autumn by business, which oc- 
casioned me to remain some days at 
the ancient town of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. Poring one morning over 
the intcresting remains of architec- 
tural magnifivence and ecclesiastical 
wealth, which are to be found in the 
Abbey-grounds, [ was interrupted in 
my meditations by the hearty greet- 
ings of an old acquaintance, who 
was, I found,settled in the neighbour- 
hood. When he heard how shorta 
stay Iwas going tu make in the 
place, he declared he would not lose 
sight of me; and that I should ac- 
company himand his wife, that very 
afternoon, on a little jaunt into the 
country. ‘* My dear friend,” said I, 
you mast excuse me, the country is 
now London all over; and I am 
quite tired of seeing dinners at farm- 
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— “If I did,” I replied, “ you may 
rely upon it you would not find me 
intruding myself among the com- 
pany.”-—* Nay,” said she, “] am 
sure you would be welcome in any 
case. I only meant to say, that you 
must take things as you find then— 
quite in a plain old-fashioned way.” 
—* Just what I have been looking 
for in vain for the last five and twenty 
years,” said I; “ and amply shall [ 
be repaid at last, if I find any thing 


| like the harvest-homes and sheep- 


shearings that used to fill me with 
delight when IT was a boy in York- 
shire.” 

(To be continued.) 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF IN- 
DIAN SAGACITY IN TRACING 
AN ENEMY. 

In the beginning of the summer 
of the year 1755, a most atrocious 


| and shocking murder was unex pect- 


houses as dull as city feasts: for | 
when I am in the country, I like to | 


be countrified, and wish for nothing 
better than eggs and bacon at one 
o’clock, and a strollround the fields, 
and a sillabub at milking-time.”— 


** Well then,” he replied, * if that be | 


your notion of rural felicity, you must 
not say another word about the mat- 
ter, for you must go to the Horkey ; 
it will suite you exactly.” At the 
word Horkcy, Bloomlield, the ** Far 
mer’s Boy,” rushed irresistibly into 
my mind, and with him all the 


edly committed by a party of In- 
dians, on fourteen white settlers, 
within five miles of Shamokin. The 
surviving whites, in their rage, de- 
termined to take their revenge by 
murdering a Delaware Indian, who 
happened to be in those parts, and 
was far from thinking himselfin any 
danger. He was a great friend to the 
whites, was loved and esteemed by 
them, and in testimony of their re- 
gard had received from them the 
name of Duke Holland, by which he 
was generally known. This Indian, 
satistied that his nation was incapa- 
ble of committing such a foul murder 
in a time of profound peace, told the 
enraged settlers, that he was sure 
that the Delawares were not in any 
manner concerned in it, and thatit 
was the act of some wicked Min- 


| goes or Troquois, whose custom it 


images of rural life so carly imprinted | 


on it, sooften recalled by the fidelity 
and beauty of his descriptions. | 
My hopes revived, ** Well,” said I, | 
“though I have foresworn visiting in 
the country, 1 have made no resolution 
against a Horkey. Lwill go with you, | 
at any rate, and see what itis like.” 
—* Oh,as for that’ matter,” said my 
friend’s wife, “ I can tell you before- 
hand, that you must not expect tosee 
it like onc of yourline partiesin town.” 


was to involve other nations, by 
clandestinely committing murders, 
so that they might be laid to the 
charge of others rather than them- 
selves. But all his representations 
were vain; he could not convince 
exasperated men, whose minds were 
fully bent upon revenge. At lasthe 
offered that if they would give him 
a party to accompany him, he would 
gu with them in quest of the mur- 
derers, and was sure he could dis- 
cover them by the prints of their 
feet, and other marks well known 
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to him, by which he could convince |‘ See!’ said Duke Holland to his 
them that the real perpetrators of | astonished companions, ‘there is the 
the crime belonged to the Six Na- | enemy ! not of my nation, but Min- 
tions. His proposal was accepted, | goes, as I truly told you. They are 
he marched at the head of a party | in our power ; in less than half an 
of whites, and led them into the hour they will all be fast asleep. We 
tracks. They soon found themselves | need not fire a gun, but go up and 
in che most rocky parts of a moun-| tomahawk them. We are nearly 
tain, where not one of those who ac- | two to one, and need apprehend no 
companied him was able to discover | danger. Come on, and you will now 
a single tract, nor would they be- | have your full revenge!’ But the 
lieve that man had ever trodden | whites. overcome with fear, did not 
upon this ground, as they had to | choose to follow the Indian’s advice, 
jump over a number of crevices be- | and urged him to take tiem back by 
tween the rocks, and in some in-| the nearest and best way, which he 
stances to crawl over them. Now! did, and when they arrived at home 
they began to believe that the In- | late at night, they reported the num- 
dian had led them across those | ber of the Iroquois to have been so 
ragged mouatains in order to give | great that they durst not venture 
the enemy time to escape,and threat- | to attack them.” 

ened him with instant death the | This Duke Holland once founda 
moment they should be fully con- | watch, which had been sent from 
vinced of the fraud. The Indian, | Pittsburgh bya man who had got 
true to his promise, would take drunk, and lost it inthe woods about 
pains to make them perceive that | fifty miles from the place where it 
an enemy had passed along the | was to be taken. Duke Holland 
places through which he was lead- | went in search of it, and having dis- 
ing them ; here he would shew them | covered the tracts of the man to 
that the moss on the rock had been | whom it had been entrusted, he pur- 
trodden down by the weight of an | sued him until he found the lost 
human foot, there thatit had been | article, which he delivered to the 
torn and dragged forward from its | owner. 

place ; further he would point out 
to them that pebbles or small stones 
on the rocks had been removed from VARIETIES. 

their beds by the foot hitting against | Georgian Version of the Scriptures. 
them, that dry sticks by being | —By the correspondence of the Rev. 
trodden upon were broken, and even | Dr. Pinkerton, attached to the Six- 
that ina particular place, an Ip- | teenth Report of the British and Fo- 
dian's blanket had dragged over the reign Bible Society, it appears taat 
rocks, and removed or loosened the | the manuscript translation of the 
leaves laying there, so that they lay | Scriptures into the Georgian Jan- 
no more flat, as in other places: all | guage, made by St. EKuphemias, in 
which the Indian could perceive as | the eight century, is still preserved 
he walked along, without even | in the Iberian or Georgian Monas- 
stopping. At last arriving at the | tery, at Mount Athos, with many 
foot of the mountain on soft ground, | other scriptural and theological 
where the tracts were deep, he found | works in the same language. 

out that the enemy were eight in | Extraordinary Propensity of Ani- 
number, and from the freshness of | mals.—At the western extremity of 
the foot-prints, he concluded that | the island of Lismore are some rocks 
they must be encamped at no great 








| separated at low water, where the 
distance. This proved to be the | cattle may be daily observed resort- 
exact truth, for, after gaining the | ing , quitting the fertile pastures to 
eminence on the other side of the | feed on sea-weed. It has erroneous- 
valley, the Indians were seen en- | ly been my capew that this practice, 
camped, some having already laid | as well as the eating of fish, was the 
down to sleep, while others were | result of hanger. It appears, on the 
drawing off their leggings for the | contrary, to be the effect of choice, 
Same purpose, and the scalps they | in cattle as well as in sheep that 
had taken were hanging up to dry. | have once found access to this diet. 
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The aeetiracy with which they at- 
tend to the diurnal variations of the 
tide is very remarkable—calcula- 
ting the times of the ebb with such 


hicety, that they are seldom mis- | 


taken, eVen when they have some 
miles to walk to tlie beach. In the 
Same way they always seoure their 
retreat from these chosen spots in 
such a manper as never to be sar- 
prised and drowited by the returning 
tide. With ‘respect to fish, it is 
equally certain that they often prefer 
it to their best pastures. It is not 
less remarkable 'that the horses of 
Shétland eat fish from choice, and 
that the dogs brought up on these 
shores continue to prefer it to all 
other diet, even aftér a long ab- 
sence. The feeding of cattle with 
fish is a practice well known in Ca- 
nada.—Maceullock’s Descriptrin of 
the Western Islands of Scotland. 
Antipathies and Fears.—The seeds 
of the aversion which persons often 
have to particalar things, are usually 
lodged so deep, that it ts in vai to 
search after them. Although but 
freaks of imagination, we see them 
so mixed up with the whole being of 
individuals, as to form what is com- 
monly called a second nature. A 
still more curious circumstance is, 
that they extend to all sorts of ob- 
jects, beautiful as well as ugly, deli- 
cious as well a8 disgusting, The 
rosé is charming; and’ yet we read 
of two cardinals, Cardona and 
Garatfa—ota Venetian nobleman of 
the family of Barbaragia—and of a 
fair lady, who was maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth, Lady Heneage— 
all of whom were in the habit of 
swooning away at the sight of this 
ueen of flowers. An apple too is 
elictous ; and yet there was a whole 


= 
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| family in Aquitaine, called the Fa. 
#sii, who had such an hereditary 
dislike to this fruit, that they could 
never see an apple without their 
noses falling a bleeding. Olive-oil 
is a nice ingredient in sauces; but 
such was the antipathy which a cer- 
tain Count D’Armstadt had to it, 
that thouzh introduced in the small- 
¢st proportion into any dish presen- 
ed to him, he was immediately seized 
with fainting fits. To be sickened 
to death at the sight of a beetle, ofa 
hedge-hog, of a pig, of an ecl, of a 
cat, of a mouse, or of a rat, all of 
whom have had the misfortune of 
being most supremely detested by 
| very worthy individuals, is not so 
very extraordinary, when we consi- 
der the natural claims which they 
have to our aversion; but the dog, 
the sagacious, faithful, affectionate 
doz, how can we account for any 
person having an antipathy to so 
noble an animal? And yet Bartholus 
relates, that therd was a man in 
Hamia, a stout, healthy, and con- 
rageous man,who,as often as he saw 
a dog. ho mafter how small or én- 
significant, used to shake with terror, 
and to become particularly convulsed 
in the left arm and hand. The squir- 
rel too, though not a very engaging 
| animal, has nothing particalarly 
frightful about it. The celebrated 
| Marquisde la Roche Jacquelin, how- 
| ever, who had courage enough to 
brave a world in arms, could never 
face this little harmless creature 
without trembling and turning pale. 
He would laugh at and ridicule his 
weakness in this respect; bnt alf 
his efforts could never enable him to 
triumph over the physical effect which 
the presence of a squirrel involunta- 
rily produced on his nerves. 
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POETRY. 





SONNET. 


On ! let me die ona November day ! 
Methiuks ‘that then'l could resign my 
breath 
With less et and almost smile at 
Death !— 

The beauties of theSunmer uow decay, 





Au universal gloom appears, and fg 
| and clouc 
Obscure from view the lovely sun and 


Sky, 
| And all around me seems to droopand 
| ie ;— 
| The insect dies—is wrappedinNatusc & 
sltroud, 
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And lies till warmth restore to it new The spirit it—like the ergan’s richest 


birth :— 
The flowers that gave a perfume to | 
the gale 
Now drop their heads and sink into the 
earth :-— 
The hill is bleak—unfruitfal is the vale. 
Thea, Jet wre die when all these charms | 
aecayv— 


Oh! Jet me die on a November day. 





THE WOODLAND GLEN. 


Tne Sun is sinking behind the mountain, 
The Evening Star is bright. 
And the ceaseless gash of the twilight 
fountain 
Is heard with calm delight, 
By the spirit, that far from the homes of | 
men, 
Delights in the stillof the woodland glen 
When the heart is sullen, and sad, and 
lonely, 
Mid worldly toil and care— 
When pleasure, and triendship, and love 
forsaking, 
Behiad leave blank despair— 
Oh! tly to the lone, the sequestered spot 
Where N ature presides, and where man 
is not! 


The hazel, the willow, and birch-tree 
weeping, 


P 
With tresses long and drear, 
Descending from slaty. rocks, aud steep- 


ng 
Their hoes in waters clear; _ 
The flap of the night-bird skimming by, 
And the drow2zy hum ofthe beetle-fly ; 


The sound of the gentle rills. that tinkle 
Adown their pebbly beds; 

The aspect of tlie stars that twinkle 
The azure gloom that spreads— 

Soften the troubled heart, and sooth 

The waves of the spirit, till all is smooth 





If gornam the blossom of manhood wi- 
ther, ° 
If fortune prove unkind, 
If the world to thee is estranged, come 
hither 
And breathe the fragant wind, 
And learn, that far from the snares of 


men, 
Peace and Liberty dvell in the wogd- 
land glen! 











} 


ELEGY. 
On breathe not—breathe not—sure twas | 
sometliing holy !— 
Earth bath no sounds like these—again 
it passes 
With a wild low vojce, that slowly rolls 


away, 
Leaving a ~ not unmusical !— 
Aud now agaiv the wind-harp's frame | 
hath felt 





eal 


P. 
Rots the long murmar,and again comes, 


" 


That wild low wailing voice.— 


These sounds to me 
Bear record 6f strange feelings—it was 
evening, 
And this “samé instrument lay on my 


window, 

That the . ting breezes there might 
‘visitit;— 

I then did love to leave my louely heart, 

Like this soft harp, the plaything of each 
impulse, 

The sport of every breath—I sate alone 

Listening for many minutes—the sounds 


ceased, 

Or, though yunoted by the idle ear, 

Were mingling with my. thoughts—I 
thought of one 

And she was of the Dead—She steod 
before me 

With sweet sad smile, like the wan moou 
at midnight 

Smiling in silence on a world at rest— 

rushed away—I mingled with the 

mirth 
Of the noisy many—it is strange—that 


night 

With a light heart, with light and lively 
wards, ° 

I sported hours away, and yet there 
came 

At times wild feelings—words will not 
express them— 

But it seemed that a chilleye gazed upon 
my heart, 

That @ wan cheek, with sad smile up- 
braided me; 

I felt that mirth was. but a mockery, 

Yet I was mirthf ul.— 


I lay down to skeep— 

I did not sleep—I could not choose but 
listen, 

For o’er the wind-harp’s strings the spi- 
rit came 

With that same sweet low voice. Yes! 
thon may’st smile, 

But I must think, my friend, as then I 
thonglit, 

That the voice was her’s whose early 
death L mourned, 

That she it was who breathed those so- 
lemn notes 

Which like a spell possessed the soul.— 


I lay 
Wakeful the prey of many fevexish feel- 


ings— 
My thoughts were of the dead! At length 
slept, 
Ifit indged were sleep.—She stood be- 
tore me 
In beauty- the. wan smile had passed 
away— 
‘The eye was bright—I could, not bear 
its brightness. 


Till now Iknew not death was terrible, 
For seldom did Idwell upop.the thought, 
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_ 1f, in some. wild moment, Fancy 
shaped 
A world of the departed, ‘twas a sceng 
Most calm and cloudless, or if clouds at 
times 
Stained the blue quiet of the still soft sky, 
They did not dim its charm, but suited 


we 
The stillness of the scene, like thoughts 
that move 
Silently o’er the soul or linger there, 
Shedding a tender twilight peusiveness ! 


This is an idle song !--I cannot teN 

What charms were her’s who died.—Ican- 
not tell 

What griefis their’s whose spirits weep 
for her!— 

Oh many were the agouies of Prayer, 

And many were the mockeries of Hope ; 

And many a heart, that loved the weak 
delusion, 


Looked forward for the rosy smiles of 


health, 

And many a rosy smile passed o’er that 
check 

Which will not smile again—and the soft 


tinge 

That often flushed across that fading 
ace, 

And made the stranger sigh with friends, 
would wake 

A momentary hope—ever. the calm tone 

With which she spoke of Death, gave 
birth to thought;, 

Weak, trembling thoughts, that the lip 
uttered not!— 

—And when she spoke with these, whom 
most she mourned 

To leave, and when through clear ealm 
tears the eye 

Shone with anwonted light, oh! was 
there not 

In its rich sparkle something that forbade 

The fear of Death?—and when in Life's 
last days 

The same gay spirit, that in happier 


nours 

Had charactered her countenance, still 
yleamed 

On the wan features—when such playtul 
words, 

As once could scatter gladness on all 
hearts, 

Still trembled from the lip, and o’er the 
souls 

Of those who listened shed a deeper 
gloom— 

In hours of such most mournful gaiety, 

Oh, was there not even then a lingering 


7 
That flitted fearfully, like parent birds 
Fast fluttering o'er their desolated nest? 


Mourn not for her who died '!~She 

lived as saints 

Might pray to live—she died as Chris- 
tians die ;— 

There was no earthward struggle of the 
heart, 

No shuddering terror—no reluctant sigh 

They who beheld her dying fear not 

Yeath! 


r Silentlv—silently the Spoiler caine, 
As sleep steals o'er the SENSES, UNper. 


ceived, 
{ And the last thoughts that soothed the 
} waking sonl 

Mingle with our sweet dreams.— Moura 
| not for her! 
| 


Oh, who art thon, that with weak 
words of comfort 
Would’st bid the mourner not to weep? 
| would’st win 
The cheek of sorrow to a languid smile? 
} Thou dost not know with what a pious 
love 
Grief dwells upon the Dead ;—thon dost 
not know 
With whata holy zeal Grief treasures up 
j All that recalls the past!—when the dim 


! eye 
| Rolls objectless around, thou does not 


' now 

| What forms are floating o’er the mourn. 

} er’s soul! 

Thou dost not know with what a sooth. 

ing art 

rat rejects Man’s idle consola- 

| tions, 

| Makes to itself companionable friends 

Of all Fre the dead !—her robin 
sti 

Seeks at the wonted pane bis morning 
crumbs, 

And, — not less dear tor the low 
sig 

His visit wakes !—and the tame bird who 
loved 

To follow with gay wing her very step, 

Who oft in playful fits of mimicry, 

| Echoed her song,is dearer for her sake!— 

The wind, that from the hawthorn’s dewy 
blossoms 

Brings fragrance, breathes of her !—the 
moral lay, 

That last she loved to hear, with deeper 
charm 

Speaks to the spirit now—even these low 
notes, 

Breathed o’er her grave, will sink into 
the sonl 

A pensive song that Memory will love 

In pensive moments :— 


| Grief, tl 


Moarners, is there not 

An angel that illumes the house of mourn- 
ing ? 

The spirit of the Dead—a holy image 

Shrined in the soul—for ever beautitul-- 

Undimmed with earth—its tears—ts 
weaknesses— 

And changeless, as within the exile’s 
heart 

The picture of his country,—there no 
clouds 

Darken the hills—no tempest sweeps the 


vale,— 

And the loved forms he never more mast 
meet 

Are, with him in the vision, fair, as when 

Long years ago they clasped his hands at 
parting ! 





